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as to shut in the natural shingle banks behind the 
walls or using the material from them for their works. 

The Government might justly be asked to obtain 
such an alteration in the existing law as would make 
any removal unlawful unless it could be shown that 
such removal would not in any way be injurious to 
adjacent property, and making it the duty of the 
coastguards to report where any removal of shingle 
or sand is taking place. 


NOTES . 

The present year will witness the fiftieth anniversary 
of the foundation of a great branch of chemical industry 
which, perhaps more than any other discovery in applied 
chemistry, has reacted upon the science itself to its lasting 
benefit. Half a century ago the first artificial colouring 
matter obtained from a coal-tar product was discovered 
and manufactured by William Henry Perkin under the 
trade name of “ Mauve.” The subsequent development of 
the coal-tar colour industry has been one continuous series 
of triumphs, and the colossal scale on which organic com¬ 
pounds of great complexity are now manufactured, often 
in a state approaching chemical purity, cannot but strike 
the future historian of scientific industry as one of the 
most marvellous achievements of applied organic chemistry 
of the present age. The marvel is enhanced when it is 
borne in mind that the whole of this industrial develop¬ 
ment, which has been made possible by the intervention 
of pure science at every stage, has taken place during the 
last half-century. The founder of the industry, Dr. Perkin, 
is happily still with us in full vigour, and a movement is 
now being organised to celebrate the jubilee of the dis¬ 
covery and to do honour to the discoverer. Preliminary 
meetings have been held under the auspices of the Chemical 
Society and a provisional committee formed, which com¬ 
mittee has prepared a scheme for submission to a public 
meeting for adoption at the Mansion House on February 26 
at 3 p.m., when the Lord Mayor has consented to take 
the chair. That the importance of the movement is being 
appreciated in this country is shown by the fact that, in 
addition to all the leading chemists and manufacturing 
chemists, the committee already comprises the names of 
Lords Halsbury, Rayleigh, Alverstone, and Avebury, the 
Right Hons. R. B. Haldane, A. J. Balfour, and Joseph 
Chamberlain, and representatives of the universities, Royal 
Society, the City companies, &c. The appreciation, more¬ 
over, is not limited to Perkin’s own countrymen, and 
it is known that when the scheme has been formally 
adopted at the Mansion House meeting on February 26 
•other countries, and especially Germany, the present head¬ 
quarters of the industry, will participate in the movement. 
Those who are interested in the scheme are invited to 
attend the meeting. The secretary to the committee is 
Prof. A. G. Green, of Leeds University, from whom par¬ 
ticulars can be obtained. 

A portrait of Dr. H. C. Sorby, F.R.S., subscribed for 
privately, and presented by the subscribers to the Uni¬ 
versity of Sheffield, in commemoration of Dr. Sorby’s 
scientific work and labours as one of the founders of the 
university, was unveiled on Monday, in the presence of 
a large assembly of leading citizens and other admirers 
of his devotion to scientific research and to the cause of 
higher education in Sheffield. Alderman Franklin, as presi¬ 
dent of the university council, opened the proceedings, 
and the portrait was unveiled by the Lady Mayoress. Mr. 
Simeon Snell and Prof. W. M. Hicks, F.R.S., who 
organised the movement for the presentation, in asking 
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the University to accept the portrait, referred to Dr. 
Sorby’s long association with Sheffield—he might, in fact, 
be regarded as the Dalton or the Priestley of Sheffield— 
and to his sixty years of active work for the advancement 
of science and the extension of natural knowledge. The 
state of Dr. Sorby’s bodily health prevented him from 
being present at the ceremony, but he expressed his appre¬ 
ciation of the honour in a letter to Alderman Franklin. 
The portrait is a replica of one painted by Mrs. M. L. 
Waller, and now hanging in the rooms of the Sheffield 
Literary and Philosophical Society. 

The gold medal of the Royal Astronomical Society has 
this year been awarded to Prof. W. W. Campbell, of the 
Lick Observatory, for his spectroscopic researches on the 
motions of stars in the line of sight. The medal was pre¬ 
sented at the eighty-sixth anniversary meeting of the 
society on February 9, when the American Ambassador, 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid, received the medal on behalf of Prof. 
Campbell, who was unable to be present. Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid, in accepting the medal on Prof. Campbell’s behalf, 
said he would certainly value the decoration as highly as 
a soldier or statesman would value one sent him by a 
Sovereign. The United States is proud of every advance 
in art or science made by her sons—prouder of these than 
of triumphs in trade or in war—and it will be gratified 
that this high recognition for service to one of the noblest 
of sciences came from a land to which they are so closely 
related.-It may be remarked that this is the third con¬ 

secutive year that this medal has been awarded to an 
American astronomer. In fact, Mr. Choate, the late 
American Ambassador, in receiving the medal for Prof. 
Lewis Boss last year, remarked that it seemed quite one 
of the annual duties of the Ambassador to proceed to the 
rooms of the Royal Astronomical Society to receive the 
gold medal. Out of the fist of the last thirteen medallists, 
no less than seven hail from the United States. 

Active steps are being taken at York to ensure the 
success of the meeting of the British Association to be 
held there next August. Last Saturday, at a large and 
distinguished assembly, over which the Lord Mayor of 
York presided, the arrangements in connection with the 
forthcoming visit were advanced a further stage. A re¬ 
ception committee representative of the city and county 
was elected, and it was resolved to raise a fund of not 
less than 2500 1. for the necessary expenses of the meeting. 
In an appropriate speech, the Lord Mayor moved “ That 
this meeting agrees cordially to welcome the British 
Association to York this year from August 1-8, and in 
doing so attaches special interest to the fact that the 
Association began its existence in York seventy-five years 
ago.” The Dean of York seconded this resolution (which 
was carried unanimously); and in supporting it Dr. 
Tempest Anderson referred to local connections with the 
association, the first officials of which included some of the 
leading members of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society. 
The local reception committee appointed on Saturday is an 
unusually strong one : the president is the Lord Arch¬ 
bishop of York; chairman, the Lord Mayor (Mr. R. H. V. 
Wragge); vice-chairman, Dr. Tempest Anderson; 
treasurer, Sir J. Sykes Rymer; and secretaries, Mr. R. 
Percy Dale and Mr. C. E. Elmhirst. Pro-Chancellor 
A. G. Lupton (University of Leeds) and Prof. W. M. 
Hicks (University of Sheffield) both spoke at the meeting, 
and expressed the desire of their universities to assist in 
making the forthcoming meeting of the association a 
success. 
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Sir William Crookes has been elected a corresponding 
member of the physical section of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences in succession to the late M. Bichat. 

The second congress of the German Rontgen Society 
will be held at Berlin on April 1-2, under the presidency 
of Prof. Eberlein. 

The largest steel ingot ever made was cast at Man¬ 
chester on February 1. It weighed no less than 120 tons, 
and was cast on the Whitworth system of fluid com¬ 
pression. The 120 tons of molten steel were subjected to 
a pressure of 12,000 tons in order to make the ingot 
homogeneous and sound throughout. 

In order to lessen the smoke and soot nuisance in the 
town of Helsingfors, the municipal authorities have 
appointed an engineer, Mr. Ed. Cedercreutz, first to ex¬ 
amine and test the boiler and furnace installations in the 
town, and then to propose suitable means for diminishing 
the above mentioned source of annoyance. 

In honour of the late Prof. Edouard Grimaux, who by 
reason of his numerous chemical researches, and par¬ 
ticularly his contributions on the atomic theory, has taken 
a high place among French men of science, it is proposed 
to erect some form of memorial in his native town of 
Rochefort-sur-Mer. Contributions to the memorial fund 
are to be addressed to the Mayor of Rochefort, M. E. 
Marianelli. 

The Society of German Portland Cement Manufacturers 
will hold its twenty-ninth general meeting in Berlin on 
February 16-17. On the agenda list are the following 
papers, amongst others :—Report from the society’s labor¬ 
atory, Dr. Framm, of Karlshorst; report of the sea-water 
commission, Dr. Eng. Rudolf Dyckerhoff, of Amoneburg; 
report of the committee for examining the change of 
volume and the time of binding of Portland cement, Dr. 
Muller, of Rtidersdorf; hydraulic binding appliances, 
Dr. Goslich, of Ziillchow; rotating furnaces, Dr. 
Michaelis, sen., of Berlin; the acidity of water and its 
removal, Mr. H. Wehner, of Kissingen. 

On January 28, at Stensjoholm, near Ryssby, in Sweden, 
the agricultural chemist Prof. Alexander Muller died in 
his seventy-eighth year. A native-born German, Muller 
received his early education in Chemnitz and Freiburg, and 
at the University of Leipzig. In 1851 he was appointed 
lecturer in chemistry at the Trade School in Chemnitz; 
from there, in 1856, he was appointed director of the 
agricultural experimental section of the Landbruks 
Academy in Stockholm, and consulting agricultural adviser 
for Sweden and Norway. In this capacity Muller dis¬ 
played great ingenuity in conducting numerous practical 
experimental investigations for the welfare of Scandinavian 
agriculture. The earliest of his published researches dealt 
chiefly with dairy methods, hygienic questions, and the 
proper working of various soils. In later years he 
occupied himself mainly with questions relating to the 
cleansing of towns, and, indeed, published a number of 
papers on this subject. 

By the death on January 13, at the early age of forty- 
six, of Prof. A. S. Popow, physical science in general, and 
Russian science in particular, has lost one of the pioneer 
band of physicists in the field of wireless telegraphy. 
After studying at the St. Petersburg University from 1877 
to 1883, Prof. Popow was appointed first an assistant, and 
later professor of physics in the Mining School for Officers 
at Kronstadt, whilst he also delivered lectures at the 
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Technical High School for the Russian Marine from 1890 
to 1901. His zeal for work was extraordinary; although 
he devoted himself strenuously to experimental work in 
different branches of electrotechnics, he also found time to 
superintend the electrical station at Nijni Novgorod, 
whither he betook himself each summer. His work in 
1895 was particularly rich in results, for in the summer 
of that year he succeeded in signalling over long distances 
by means of electromagnetic waves, and also invented an 
apparatus for graphically indicating and recording storms, 
which in 1896 was introduced into the meteorological 
observatory of the St. Petersburg Forest Academy, whilst 
the Parisian firm of Dacretoit constructed a receiving 
station for wireless telegraphy according to Popow’s plans, 
which have been taken as a model for the installation 
throughout the Russian Marine. In 1903 Popow was 
appointed professor of physics at the electrochemical insti¬ 
tute in St. Petersburg, and on September 28, 1905, on the 
declaration of the academic freedom of Russian universities, 
he was elected director of the institute. Popow’s intel¬ 
lectual gifts, his attachment to scientific research, and 
geniality of intercourse at all times, secured for him the 
warmest sympathy and respect from both colleagues and 
students. 

In reply to the request made by Prof. S. P. Thompson 
in last w'eek’s Nature (p. 340) for the dates of birth and 
death of William Nicol, the inventor of the Nicol prism, 
two correspondents state that Nicol was born about 1768 
and died in 1851 at Edinburgh, where he was a teacher 
of physics. (See the “ Century Cyclopedia of Names ” 
published by the Times, p. 737 -) 

It is announced by Science that there is a movement 
being started to present to the City of Philadelphia a 
statue of Dr. Joseph Leidy. Dr. Leidy, who was born in 
that city in 1823, and died there in 1891, added much to 
its scientific eminence, and as president of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, professor of human and comparative 
anatomy and zoology in the University of Pennsylvania, 
and president of the Wagner Free Institute of Science, 
accomplished much for these institutions. 

The Cairo correspondent of the Times states that Mr. 
T. Barron, the geological surveyor to the Anglo-Sudan 
Administration, died on January 31 at El Koweit. While 
in the Survey Department of the Public Works Ministry 
in Cairo, Mr. Barron rendered excellent services in revising 
the geology of the country between Cairo and Suez. In 
1904 Mr. Barron’s services were lent to the Sudan Govern¬ 
ment, and part of the work with which he was then 
entrusted included the investigation of the lignite deposits 
of Tchelga, in north-west Abyssinia. He eventually joined 
the Sudan service. 

Dr. C. G. Seligmann, Hunterian professor for 1906, 
delivered the first of his three lectures on Monday in the 
theatre of the Royal College of Surgeons, and took as 
his subject the “ Physical Anthropology and Ethnology of 
British New Guinea.” After directing attention to the 
general features of New Guinea, Dr. Seligmann proceeded 
to classify the natives of British New Guinea into four 
main stocks, Papuo-Melanesian in the south-east, Motuan 
around Port Moresby, Eastern Papuan in the hinterland 
or mountainous region, and West Papuan in the large 
western area, much of which is still unknown. The 
lecturer pointed out that there were linguistic and other 
resemblances between his Papuo-Melanesian stock and the 
island Melanesians, particularly those of the Solomon 
Islands. There is an area of brachycephaly on the west 
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of the Papuan Gulf for which it is very difficult to account; 
members of this stock seem to form part of the population 
south of the Fly River. The average stature rises in pro¬ 
ceeding from the centre of the Gulf eastwards. There is 
no reason to suspect Australian influence, even in the 
Torres Straits Islands.—-The lectures are open to the 
public; the second was given yesterday, and the con¬ 
cluding one will be delivered to-morrow (Friday) at five 
o’clock. 

Prof. S. H. Reynolds, University College, Bristol, in¬ 
forms us that the rock fall at Cheddar on the night of 
Sunday, February 4, is not a matter of any very great 
moment, though much has been made of it in the papers. 
The point at which it took place is a quarry on the 
northern or dip slope side of the gorge, which here follows 
the strike of the rocks. The fallen rock detached itself 
from the quarry face along the bend of a master joint, 



Fig. x.—The recent rock-fall at Cheddar. 


and estimates of its amount vary from 70,000 tons to 
500,000 tons; but an experienced quarry owner has assured 
Prof. Reynolds that 20,000 tons is about the amount of 
the fall. Though this may seem a very large amount, the 
fall is entirely confined to the face of the quarry, and the 
general features and beauty of the gorge are absolutely 
unaffected by it. 

In the annual report on British New Guinea for 1903, Sir 
F. Winter described a people on the Musa River, named 
Agaiambo; according to the newspaper reports of the 
period they are web-footed dwarfs ; subsequent information 
went to show that they had been wiped out by a hostile 
tribe. The latest report, for 1904-5, shows that this latter 
item was incorrect, for ten members of the tribe have been 
measured by Captain Barton, and their photographs sent 
to Sydney. Unfortunately, much of the latest information 
is contradictory of the earlier report; the Agaiambo are 
stated to kneel in their canoes or sit on their heels, and 
to this circumstance their physical peculiarities are 
attributed; but Sir F. Winter says that they stand. More¬ 
over, it is difficult to see how sitting on the heel could 
produce, as alleged, a protrusion of the heel. There is no 
evidence to show that the tribe is web-footed ; they are not 
dwarfs; the man seen by Sir F. Winter stood as high as 
an ordinary native; what was peculiar about him was that 
the lower extremities were badly developed, so that his 
hips .were 3 inches • lower than those of the ordinary 
native. This feature seems to be borne out by the later 
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evidence. There is no reason at present to suppose that 
they are of different stock from their neighbours ; they are 
said to speak the same language as the Barigi, with whom 
they barter produce. 

In a paper on library aids to mathematical research, 
published in the Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, Dr. Thomas Muir has touched upon a sub¬ 
ject of ever-growing importance that has not yet received 
the systematic attention in this country which it needs- 
It deals with the requirements of the scientific investigator 
classed under the two general main categories of books and 
books about books. The paper is confined to the single 
subject of mathematics, with reference to Scotland in par¬ 
ticular, but, as Dr. Muir remarks, “ there can be no 
doubt, however, that other subjects are in as bad a plight, 
and that the whole question of library aid is worth serious 
and prompt attention from all scientific men.” Com¬ 
mencing with “ books about books,” or summaries of 
existing literature, and excluding the “ Bibliotheca 
Mathematical’ which is different in scope, Dr. Muir finds 
that the mathematician is adequately provided for as re¬ 
gards past literature by Poggendorff’s “ Handworterbuch ” 
and the Royal Society catalogues, and as regards current 
literature by the “ Jahrbuch fiber die Fortschritte, ” the 
Amsterdam “ Revue semestrelle, ” and the “ International 
Catalogue of Scientific Literature.” But when it comes 
to the books themselves, the present state of affairs is 
eminently unsatisfactory. Confining his attention to the 
sixty-seven serials, mainly mathematical, included in the 
list published in the “ International Catalogue, A ” for 
1903, Dr. Muir tabulates the state of affairs in the libraries 
of the University and Royal Society of Edinburgh and 
the University and Philosophical Society of Glasgow. He 
finds that only thirty-four of the sixty-seven periodicals 
are to be found in the combined libraries of southern 
Scotland, and many sets are incomplete, but that a con¬ 
siderable duplication exists in the libraries in question. 
Austrian mathematics is unrepresented. An annual ex¬ 
penditure of 100Z. would suffice to purchase and preserve 
all the serials on the list, but even without any expenditure 
whatever the whole object could be attained by cooper¬ 
ation between the several libraries and gradual elimination 
of the cases of duplication. Dr. Muir considers that 
mathematical research at present can only be pursued in 
Scotland with difficulty and uncertainty, and that research 
in mathematical history is practically an impossibility. 
What Dr. Muir says regarding Scotland applies with still 
more force to libraries elsewhere. If he had extended his 
study, for example, to Wales, he would have found three 
separate libraries in the three university colleges each with 
only some 10Z. or so per annum for purchase and binding 
of books and periodicals. 

The opening article in the January number of Himmel 
und Erde is devoted to the discussion of the question 
whether the attributes of organisms can be due to physical 
causes. In concluding this article, the author, Dr. V. 
Franz, of Breslau, points out that, although a physical 
origin of life is highly probable, its demonstration is a 
matter of almost insuperable difficulty. 

In the January issue of the Museums Journal, Mr. J. 
Minto discusses the relation of provincial museums to 
national institutions. After pointing out that local 
museums cannot at the present day grow with the requisite 
rapidity and properly discharge their educational functions 
if dependent solely upon donations, the author expresses 
himself as follows :—“ It will take years to do away with 
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the idea of museums still entertained by many members 
of committees, as store-houses of curiosities, and to under¬ 
stand that museums must form part of the educaticnal 
machinery of the nation.” 

We reproduce from an article on the Florida Keys, pub¬ 
lished in the National Geographic Magazine for February, 
an exceedingly interesting photograph of an alligator’s 
nest, showing a large number of eggs, from some of 
which young alligators have been hatched. In common 
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Fig. t.—A n alligator’s n**st, with newly-hatched alligators, in Florida. 
From the National Geographic Magazine. 


with the caimans of Central and South America, the 
Mississippi alligator lays a number of eggs amid brush¬ 
wood, which are carefully covered over with ddbris, and 
guarded during the period of incubation by the parent. 
In due course the young alligators are hatched, and soon 
make their way to the water, the nest, at least in the 
case of some of the Brazilian caimans, being opened by 
the female parent in order to facilitate the escape of her 
progeny. 

In an instructive article entitled “ Saving California’s 
Fruit Crops,” published in the Century Magazine for 
February, the author, Mr. W. S. Harwood, dwells on the 
important services Mr. Compere has rendered to fruit¬ 
growers in America, and thus throughout the world, by 
his efforts to discover insects which will hold in check 
some of the most injurious insect fruit-pests. Mr. 
Compere’s idea is that every injurious insect has an 
enemy in some part of the world, if only it can be found. 
He discovered, for instance, in Spain, a region where the 
codling-moth lives, but where the ravages of the worm 
to which its eggs give birth were slight. Investigation 
showed that this was due to an ichneumon-fly, by which 
the pest was kept in check. Naturally it' was assumed 
that what held good for Spain would also be efficient in 
California, and a number of ichneumon-pupa* were accord- 
ingly packed and dispatched to the States. When the 
flies hatched they at once set to work on the codling- 
moth caterpillars, with the result that a swarm of young 
ichneumons has been produced, and it is hoped that in 
course of time the codling-moth pest may become a thing 
of the past. Another plan is to send a small tree of the 
species affected by a particular pest to the country where 
the enemy lives, whence it is returned to its native home 
provided with a stock of destroyers. 

To the American Naturalist for January Lieut.-Colonel 
C. D. Durnford contributes an article (also published 
synchronously in this country in the Annals and Magazine 
of Natural History) on the flight of flying-fishes. In this 
it is maintained that the ordinary “ aeroplane theory ” of 
the flight of these fishes is based on an absolute mechanical 
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impossibility, and that the real explanation is to be found 
in an intensely rapid vibration of the wing-like pectoral 
fins—a vibration which is revealed to the eye when the 
movement slows down as the fish touches the crest of a 
wave. In another article in the same journal Messrs. 
Dexler and Freund furnish some interesting information 
with regard to the mode of life of the dugong, noting also 
the various methods employed in the capture of these 
animals in Queensland. It is confirmed that dugongs do 
not voluntarily leave the water, while it is suggested that 
they seldom enter brackish, and are incapable of living 
in fresh water. Much interest attaches to the existence 
of a slimy coating for the protection of the eye, a similar 
coating also occurring in whales, although in the latter 
instance it is of an oily nature, in order to prevent its 
being too easily washed away by the sea-water. 

In Macmillan's Magazine for February, Mr. H. L. 
Puxley describes, the unhygienic conditions which largely 
obtain in the production and distribution of milk, and 
suggests the precautions which should be taken to ensure 
a wholesome milk supply. 

Messrs. Sanders and Crowhurst, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
W., have submitted for our inspection a series of excel¬ 
lent lantern slides, and an album, entitled “ Wild Birds 
at Home,” of sixty beautiful reproductions of photographs 
taken with the “ Birdland ” camera, which has been made 
specially for natural history photography. A comparison 
of these life-like pictures—which are faithful represent¬ 
ations of the actual environments of the birds depicted, 
untouched in any way by engravers—with the woodcuts 
which comparatively few years ago were the only illus¬ 
trations available for works on natural history will demon¬ 
strate vividly the astonishing advances in pictorial illus- 





Fig. 1.—Gannets on the wing. From a photograph taken with the 
“ Birdland” Camera, 


tration made possible by instruments like the “ Birdland ” 
camera in the hands of patient observers. Photographs 
of this high excellence both encourage and assist the study 
of animal life. 

The Journal of Hygiene for January (vi., No. 1) contains 
papers by Prof. Muir and Mr. Browning on anti-immune 
bodies and complementoids and on the action of comple- 
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ment as agglutinin, by Mr. MacConkey on a method for 
hastening the liquefaction of gelatin by the B. cloaceae, 
by Dr. Boycott on the bacteriology of para-typhoid fever, 
and by Dr. Haldane on a portable apparatus for gas 
analysis. Dr. Sandilands writes on epidemic diarrhoea 
and the bacterial content of food, suggesting that flies may 
be the active agents in conveying this disease, no mention, 
however, being made of Dr. Nash’s previous work in this 
direction. Prof. Ronald Ross directs attention to the 
occurrence of flagellated protozoan parasites in the mos¬ 
quito (C. fatigans), which he suggests may invalidate 
Schaudinn’s work on the development of the haemosporidian 
Halteridium danileiaskyi in this insect. Dr. Hamilton 
Wright also contributes a reply to Dr. Travers’s criticism 
of preventive measures against beri-beri, which appeared in 
a former number of the Journal. 

A select list of works prepared at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, by members of the staff, or in collaboration 
with them, has just been published as No. i of the Kew 
Bulletin, 1905. The list is extensive, as it goes so far 
back as 1859, when Grisebach’s “ Flora of the British 
West Indies ” began to appear, and it includes Dr. Watt’s 
“ Dictionary of Economic Products of India ” and the 
Annals of Botany. It is to be hoped that this number 
is a precursor to the resuscitation of the Bulletin. 

From the Department of Agriculture, Nairobi, a leaflet, 
No. io, has been issued on the insect and fungoid pests 
reported during the year 1904-5. The larvae of a moth, 
Spodoptera exempta , destroyed the vegetation near 
Nairobi; a ladybird, E pilachna similis , is mentioned as 
doing great damage to maize and wheat; and several 
beetles and other insects were observed. Amongst fungi, 
wheat-rust proved fatal to the prospects of the wheat crop, 
dwarf beans suffered from rust and anthracnose, and the 
crop of chick-pea, Cicer arietinum , was completely de¬ 
stroyed by a uredo- fungus. 

The historic quotation connected with Darwin’s examin¬ 
ation of the primrose might well be repeated with refer¬ 
ence to a posthumous paper on the oxlip by the late Prof. 
Errera, edited by Miss J. Wdry for the Receuil de 
I'Institut botanique, Brussels (vol. vi.). The paper fur¬ 
nishes a good illustration of Prof. Errera’s talent for 
drawing deductions from simple experiments or observ¬ 
ations. It was found that although the number of long- 
styled and short-styled plants was about equal, a bunch 
of flowers collected at random nearly always contained more 
of the long-styled, this being due to the slightly larger size 
of the flowers; the balance is maintained by the direct 
fertilisation of a larger number of short-styled flowers. 

We have received the report of the Meteorological 
Service of Canada for the year 1903. At the chief stations 
observations are taken day and night at equal intervals 
of time not exceeding four hours ; at other stations they 
are taken three times daily, except in the case of those 
recording only rainfall and the general state of the weather. 
For the purpose of weather forecasts the country is 
divided into ten districts; the general success of fully or 
partially verified predictions amounted to 86 per cent. 
The results for the numerous stations are very carefully 
prepared, and include observations in Newfoundland, 
Labrador, and Bermuda, together with a chronicle of the 
chief characteristics of the weather in each month. Maxi¬ 
mum shade temperatures of 99° were registered at Alberni, 
British Columbia, in June, Melfort, N.W. Territories, and 
St. Alban’s, Manitoba, in July; minimum, —67°, at Good 
Hope, N.W. Territories, in February. 
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The U.S. Monthly Weather Review for September last 
contains an account of the Japanese meteorological service 
in Korea and Manchuria. At the beginning of the Russo- 
Japanese war, Prof. Wada, who had been connected with 
the meteorological service of Japan since 1879, was 
entrusted by the Japanese Government with the organ¬ 

isation of a similar system in Korea and Manchuria, and 
is now completing the work as chief of that service ; up to 
the present "time fourteen stations have been established. 
A first-class observatory has been established at Chemulpo ; 
the other stations, including Mukden, Fusan, and Port 
Arthur, are mostly of the second order. All the coast 
stations issue daily weather predictions, which are made 
known by means of flags; the central observatory issues 
storm warnings when an atmospheric disturbance is ex¬ 
pected on or near the coasts of Korea and Manchuria, and 
day and night signals are immediately displayed at all 

stations. 

In view of the fact that acetylene gas is used in 
Germany to a very large extent, it is proposed to form a 
guild of acetylene apparatus owners for the purpose of 
collecting, arranging, and distributing information on 
methods of preparation and storing and on the uses of 
acetylene. 

It has long been known that the province of the 

Pechora is rich in mineral treasures. Quite recently 
a party of Russian and Belgian engineers examined the 
basin of the Ussa, and made rich finds of naphtha and 
copper ores. In fact, it is stated that the quantity of 
naphtha to be obtained from surface deposits in the 

Pechora district exceeds that present in the Caucasus, 
and is of a better quality, whilst the tonnage of easily 
workable copper ores is given as many millions. But for 
the working of these treasure-fields a large sum of money 
will be required, inasmuch as even the most primitive 
roads and methods of easy communication are practically 
unknown ; also the population, and consequently the supply 
of labour, is extremely small. However, it is reported 
from St. Petersburg that energetic efforts are being made 
to obtain the necessary capital. 

In the Lancet for December 16, 1905, Dr. P. W. Latham 
describes a new method of directly transforming a-benzoyl- 
amino-Ji-hydroxycinnamic acid into tyrosine, by heating 
it with potassium cyanide, which acts as a reducing agent, 
and subsequently boiling the product with aqueous barium 
hydroxide. A theory, based on these observations, is 
advanced as to the method of formation of tyrosine in the 
animal body. 

In a note published in the Annalen der Physik (series 4, 
vol. xviii., p. 860), Prof. B. W’alter recommends the use 
of a material called “picein,” manufactured by the New 
York-Hamburg Indiarubber Company, as a cement for 
joining together pieces of physical apparatus ; it is prefer¬ 
able to sealing-wax on account of the ease with which it 
can be worked, and the fact that it does not become brittle. 
As it is insoluble in water and alcohol, it can be used in 
contact with solutions prepared with these solvents, for 
example in absorption cells. 

We have received a reprint of a memoir by Prof. Augusto 
Righi, published in the Memorie of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences of Bologna (series vi., vol. ii., p. 151), in which full 
details are given of the method used in ascertaining the con¬ 
nection existing between the atomic weight of an element 
and the amount of secondary radiation it emits when sub¬ 
jected to the j 3 and 7 rays of radium; the results have 
already been noticed in Nature (vol. lxxii. p. 350). 
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In the Atti dei Lincei (series 5, vol. xiv., ii., 207) Prof. 
A. Righi describes a number of experiments which were 
made with the purpose of ascertaining the influence of 
the rays of radium on the resistance of certain solid and 
liquid dielectrics. A marked increase in the conductivity 
under the influence of the rays was observed in the case 
of liquid vaseline and olive oil, but with benzene, petro¬ 
leum ether, and carbon bisulphide a much smaller effect 
was found. When solid colophony was subjected to the 
action of the rays, a change of conductivity could not be 
detected. 

A work upon steam turbines, by Messrs. T. Stevens and 
H. M. Hobart, giving the most recent results in practice 
and having a concise account of the latest types, will be 
issued by Messrs. Whittaker and Co. in March. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd., have now 
published the ** Public Schools Year-book ” for 1906, 
being the seventeenth issue of this important annual. 
Among other useful chapters which the volume contains, in 
addition to full particulars of 117 public schools, those 
dealing with engineering, medicine, agriculture, and horti¬ 
culture as professions are of particular value to parents 
desiring occupations for their boys. 

Mr. Francis Hodgson has published the third volume 
of the second series of the Proceedings of the London 
Mathematical Society. The volume runs to 482 pages, 
and includes papers read before the society during the 
period December 8, 1904, to November 9, 1905. As the 
papers read at meetings of the society are briefly described 
in our “ Societies and Academies ” columns, there is no 
necessity for a detailed statement of the contents of the 
volume, though it may be added that, in addition to the 
papers, the volume includes records of the proceedings at 
meetings and an obituary notice of the late Mr. Robert 
Tucker by Prof. M. J. M. Hill, F.R.S. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN . 

Comet 2905c (Giacobini). —Herr A. Wedemever gives 
a continuation of his daily ephemeris for comet 1905c in 
No. 4074 of the Astronomische Nachrichten. The follow¬ 
ing is an extract therefrom :— 

Ephemeris 12b. M.T. Berlin. 


1906 

a (true) 
h. m. s. 

8 (true) 

-13° 26 

log r 

log A 

Bright¬ 

ness 

Feb 18 . 

.. O 49 32 ... 

... 9-9192 .. 

, 0-II23 

.. 2 91 

20 . 

-.123 ... 

-11 55 

... 9 9424 .. 

OI237 

.. 2*48 

22 . 

1 13 48... 

-10 27 

.... 9 9640 .. 

o'i 355 

.. 2*13 

24 . 

- 1 24 45 ... 

- 9 2 

... 9-9843 .. 

0-1477 

1*83 

26 . 

- 1 35 0 ... 

- 7 41 

... 0-0034 .. 

0-1602 

- 1 -58 

28 . 

■ ■ 1 44 37 .-- 

- 6 24 

... 0 0214 .. 

0-1728 

- 1 ’38 


Brightness 

at time 

of discovery 

= 1-0. 



It will be noticed that the comet has rapidly decreased 
in brightness, and, as its magnitude when discovered was 
only about 10*0, has become a more difficult object. On 
February 18 it will set about 2\ hours after sunset in the 
south-west. 

Comet 1906a (Brooks). —Several observations of comet 
1906a are recorded in No. 4073 of the Astronomische 
Nachrichten , in which also appear a set of elements and 
an ephemeris calculated by Herr M. Ebell. 

The magnitude of the comet on January 28-31 was 
about 10*0, and Prof. Hartwig, observing with the Bam¬ 
berg heliometer on the latter date, recorded that the comet 
was round, had no tail, and had a central nucleus which 
appeared to be about one magnitude fainter than a 9-3 
magnitude star. 

The latter part of Herr Ebell’s ephemeris is given 
below :— 
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12k. M.T. Berlin. 

1906 a (true) 3 (true) log r log A Bright- 

h. m. s. e , ness 

Feb. 16 ... 12 4 44 ... +8435 ... 0*1909 ... 9*9742 ... 0*99 

17... 10 35 41... +8448 

18 ... 9 13 22 ... +84 15 .. 0-1955 9'98i7 0 94 

19 ... 8 12 51 ... +83 8 

20 ... 7 32 10 ... +81 43 ... o-20oi ... 9 9912 ... 0‘88 

Although near to the pole, the comet is not an easy 

object, owing to its small magnitude, which is now 
decreasing. 

Observations of Eros. —The results of a number of 
observations of Eros, made at the Arcetri Observatory 
between July 26 and August 25, 1905, appear in No. 4073 
of the Astronomische Nachrichten. 

Variations in the magnitude of the asteroid were 
observed as follows:—July 28, mag. = 11-4; August 7, 
mag. = 10-9; August 23, mag. = 12-0. 

Comets 1905b and 1905c were also observed at Arcetri, 
and the results are given in the same journal. 

Catalogue of Stars within Two Degrees of the 
North Pole. —Publication No. 2 of the Vassar College 
Observatory is devoted to a catalogue of 408 stars all of 
which are within 2 0 of the North Pole. The coordinates 
and magnitudes have been determined from eight plates 
taken by Prof. Donner, of the Helsingfors (Finland) 
Observatory, by Dr. Caroline E. Furness. A previous 
publication (No. 1) dealt similarly with the stars situated 
within i° of the pole, and to this the present volume forms 
a sequel. The positions are given for 1888-0, and in cases 
where the star is common to both, references are given to 
the B.D.M. and Carrington catalogues. The present work 
is published by the Carnegie Institution, and forms No. 45 
in the publications of that body. 

The Fire near Mount Wilson Observatory. —Writing 
to Popular Astronomy, No. 2, voi. xiv., Prof. Hale corrects 
the recent report concerning the forest fire on Mount Lowe, 
and states that, as the fire did not come within several 
miles of the Solar Observatory, the observers there were 
never in any fear that the buildings or instruments might 
be injured. 

The Increasing Period of 0 Lyr^i. —In an article pub¬ 
lished in No. 367 of the Observatory, Dr. Alex. W. Roberts 
makes an interesting suggestion concerning the diminish¬ 
ing rate of increase in the period of 0 Lyra;. 

Having discussed a number of previous observations, he 
has deduced a formula which gives the period of this 
variable at any date, the epoch being 1900-0. The sug¬ 
gested cause is that in 0 Lyra we have a binary in which 
the component stars are slowly receding from each other 
under tidal forces, and if this is so it provides direct 
evidence in support of Prof. Darwin’s theory regarding the 
evolution of planetary and stellar systems. 

The United States Naval Observatory. —Rear-Admiral 
Chester’s report of the operations of the United States 
Naval Observatory for the fiscal year ending June 30. 
1905, shows that the staff is again to be congratulated 
on the amount of work performed. Nearly 950 observ¬ 
ations, including 218 of Saturn’s satellites, were made with 
the equatorial, and 9179 observations were made with the 
meridian instruments; the latter included nearly 4000 
observations of Gili’s “ zodiacal stars ” and an equal 
number of “ standard stars.” 

The A.G. Zone Catalogue of the stars between —13 0 50' 
and ~i8° io' is nearing completion; all the stars have 
been observed, and most of the observations have been 
reduced to 1900-0. 

With the photoheliograph, photographs of the sun were 
obtained on 166 days, and showed spots and facula; on the 
solar disc on 162 days. Whilst engaged upon this work, 
Mr. G. H. Peters made some valuable observations regard¬ 
ing the focal variation due to temperature. A new triple 
lens of 7f inches aperture and 65 feet focal length, giving 
a solar image of about 7 inches diameter, has been pro¬ 
cured, and was to be used for solar photography after 
its employment on the 1905 eclipse expedition to Spain. 

The branch observatory at Tutuiia, Samoa, was, on the 
date of the report, rapidly approaching completion. 
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